The Royalist Capital

Two years later a mutiny of the garrison, in protest
against excise, tithes and lawyers, was checked by the
vigilance of Colonel Ingoldsby, the governor.

Fairfax and Cromwell visited Oxford to see how
the reformation was progressing (iyth May 1649),
and lodged at All Souls'. They dined at Magdalen,
where they had "good cheer and bad speech, and
afterwards played at bowls in the College Green/*
They both received a D.C.L. degree, and Cromwell
assured the University that he meant to encourage
learning. Next year he became Chancellor, and
besides presenting some MSS* he resisted the proposal
to reduce the academical endowments which Milton
supported.

Learning and discipline were never popular; long
sermons, compulsory attendance at innumerable re-
ligious exercises, and catechisms in the tutors' rooms
were not more so. As the sands of the Common-
wealth ran out the approaching Restoration found a
welcome at Oxford. Jt was a sign of the times that,
when Richard Cromwell was proclaimed Protector,
the mayor and the troopers were pelted with turnip-
tops by the scholars in front of S. Mary's. Without
waiting for a formal proclamation of the new order,
men reverted to it by a kind of spontaneous instinct.
Six weeks or more before the Restoration, a bold
man read the Common Prayer in S. Mary Magdalen
Church in surplice and hood, and that church was
always "full of young people purposely to hear and
see the novelty."

At the news of the Restoration all England "went
mad with joy"; at Oxford the rejoicing " lasted
till the morning," And when Coronation Bay came,
" Conduit ran a hogshead of wine." Common Prayer
was restored and surplices; Puritan preaching went
out of fashion; the organs of Magdalen, New College
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